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exteni we may understand the charm which attracted to
them 311 that was nibble and generous through the wide
range of Greek society, as we read the stirring strains of
the greai Delian Hymns, and throw ourselves into the
feelings of the men who heard from the lips of the poets
themselves the exquisite music of lyric songs such as no
other age or land has ever equalled. But although from
these great religious gatherings the Greek returned home
ennobled by the stirring associations with which these
festivals were surrounded, he was brought none the nearer
to that English feeling which would regard as tieason the
mere thought of war between neighbouring cities or
villages. He took pride in being a Hellen ; but he was
as far as ever from wishing to merge the sovereign au-
thority of his city under a central government which
should substitute common action in behalf of the general
good for incessant faction, rivalry, and open war. Nor,
although he had for the most part learnt to look with con-
tempt on anything wider and narrower than the Polis, can
we say that all relics of a ruder state of society had wholly
passed away. In various portions of Hellas the system
of village communities still held its ground. The Spartan
boasted that his city had no walls, and the historian
Thucydides pointed to the four hamlets of which it was com-
posed, with the remark that Sparta in ruins would never
tell the tale of its former greatness. This life of villages
was kept up not merely throughout Epeiros, where it has
continued to our own day, but generally throughout the
northwestern half of the peninsula of Peloponnesos.

But the greai characteristic which distinguished the
most advanced of the Greeks from all other tribes or
peoples was their assertion of intellectual inde-   Ribe and
pendence.    By them first the powers of the   g^pkL
mind were resolutely used for the discovery of  losophy.
truth ; and the fact that anv such attemnt was made at